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NEITHER THE WEATHER nor the world at large contribute 
overwhelmingly to that alleviation of spirit which the 
coming of spring used to denote. Spring, indeed, is 
scarcely to be thought of without its concomitant 
“ offensive’. We work, frozen, for the thaw that will 
let loose more blood, more tears. For many, in many 
countries, it would be easy to feel winter in the soul. 

Always, in war as in winters, there comes a stage 
when “ doing without ”’ advances from being a negative 
denial to an act of affirmation. Families are split, 
incomes cut; prices rise, reserves decrease. Colour 
goes out of our lives and those who depend on externals 
for its provision find the wherewithal for its maintenance 
inexorably lessening. As our lives become more 
uniformed, it would be easy to let colour go out of our 
minds. 

But by a merciful dispensation, we do not experience 
things at the exact time of their happening. We may 
feel them fleetingly at that instant, but the full ex- 
periencing comes later or, as some think, has occurred 
before. The present is, in a sense, only the mirror of 
the past, and coming events do more than cast their 
shadows ahead. They are events, which we only 
recognize later, by the shadow that has been flung and 
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is sometimes mistaken for reality. We may not feel 
till to-morrow the full force of what we experience 
to-day or we may have felt to-day’s happenings long 
before they were visible, so that their strength is spent 
by the time they come to us, a receding sea and not a 
tidal wave. 

There are some who had already experienced the 
mania that is now at large, and find the war a belated 
materializing of past premonitions, pre-experience. For 
them, the war is withdrawing itself out according to 
plan. Following familiar formula it is performing a 
scenario which Humanity, that mighty executive, was 
too busy with its self-importance to read, revise, and 
reject when first it was submitted. 

Others only now feel, or begin to feel, what these had 
felt in the years preceding the war—uncertainty, dread, 
strain, and a conviction that whatever else it contains, 
the future offers little assuagement for present ills ; 
rather, an aggravation. For these others, richness in 
any form is a remote remembrance. 

But let them look to literature. It is fitting they 
should, for literature is work of the imagination, and 
things happen first in that, which only later occur to 
those without it. For a decade before this war, richness 
was tabu in writing. Utility-words formed the 
vocabulary in vogue, rhythm was rationed, thought 
standardized. In short, poetry suffered the deprivations 
and restrictions which are now part of our daily life. 
It forecast, unconsciously, the present. And its bleak- 
hess, as a literary mode, has been found to lead poets 
on a path parallel to where Baldwin led the people in 
politics. But look at those who are now writing as 
they have not written before—both the elder poets who 
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have taken a stride forward, over the war, so to speak, 
and those others whom the war has made vocal. You 
will find that richness has already returned. 

Tears and blood may wash away what has no roots. 
They may also water what is there to grow. Those 
who surmount obsession with them, can even use those 
same tears and blood and, out of their very revulsion, 
make something solid—a patch on which first they can 
firmly stand and next, whence life may later flourish. 
The writers who are writing to-day, and not merely 
repeating themselves, do not write bleakly and without 
hope. Barrenness and despair may be their materials, 
but their ears have song and their tongue has life. These, 
in drab days, draw richness out of themselves. Instead 
of sinking into themselves, they look forward. For 
these, be it noted, are those with imagination. It is too 
much to hope it will be recognized, but let it occasionally 
be remembered. They are those who encourage 
courage, and their example reminds us, since each of 
us can follow it ourselves, that there is purpose and 
not perversity in the fact that man’s mind is always 
(unless he is conducting a war) a jump ahead of his 
surroundings, and that when material matters most 
menace, his spirit becomes most inviolate. 

* * % 

As noted on the inside of the cover, there is planned 
for next month an Indian section, with contributions 
by Mulk Raj Anand, Iqbal Singh, K. Shavalankar, Ajit 
Mookerjee, Lionel Fielden, and Nancy Cunard. It is 
hoped to include a story by the late Rabindranath Tagore 
and Osbert Sitwell, in Old Worlds for New, will write 
of China. 


MINERS’ SUPERSTITIONS 
By W. G. WILSON 


SINISTER ASSOCIATIONS HAVE tended to focus themselves 
on the word gas ever since it was introduced into the 
language of scientific thought in the early seventeenth 
century. The Dutch chemist Van Helmont had for some 
time been trying to find a term which could be 
applied aptly to the various airs, vapours, smokes, fumes, 
and emanations which were known to exist in his day. 
Eventually he fixed on gas as much, one might suppose, 
for its implication of a wraith-like and ghostly element 
(A.S. gést. L. German geist, a spirit) as for its association 
with the idea of elusive formlessness (Gr. chaos). 

As the century wore on, gases more or less completely 
lost their mythical quality to men of science. They 
acquired material reality and showed themselves under 
the treatment of men like Boyle as amenable to physical 
laws. But scientists were few, and ignorant men were 
many. To these latter it still remained certain that 
mists and vapours partook of the nature of spirits, 
bringing with them good or evil according to the way 
in which they manifested themselves. 

When John Evelyn wrote his Fumifugium he was in 
touch with the scientific thought of the period. He saw 
with grief and amazement how disastrously the rapidly 
increasing use of sea-coals as a fuel was affecting his 
beloved city of London. He hoped by his pamphlet 
to wake Charles II to instant action so that “ the smoake 
of London would be dissipated’? for already it had 
begun to eat into the stonework and ironwork of 
beautiful buildings, to besmirch fair linen, to suffocate 
plants in city gardens, and to produce a variety of rheums 
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and coughs in the citizens who breathed it. But Evelyn 
ignored the other side of the question: the ill effect of 
esses and vapours on the men who dug for the 
coal. 

Years went by and more and more coal was demanded, 
so that coal-mining became more intensive in character. 
Men no longer remained near the earth’s surface. They 
went down far underground to bring up the much- 
valued fuel. Though these men frequently met gases 
of a harmful character and eventually acquired familiarity 
with them, they never learned to consider them as only 
another form of material substance. They still looked 
on them as intrinsically spirit-like in nature; super- 
natural rather than natural, and capable in sudden spite 
oraccess of evil intention of doing them incalculable harm. 

Hence it is that in the ordinary language of the 
miner each of these gases was termed a damp, a word 
long familiar in the English language (cf. Ger. dampf'= 
a vapour), carrying with it a suggestion of eeriness that 
clings to it even yet. Think of the miner’s present-day 
vocabulary and this quality soon makes itself felt : 
black-damp, white-damp, choke-damp, fire-damp, after- 
damp. Think, too, how these words still find their way 
into textbooks as part of modern mining parlance. 

Most people at one time or another have had experience 
of some feverish illness where increase of temperature 
went side by side with alternating fits of shivering and 
burning, and where an uncertain heart-beat coupled 
itself with clammy coldness of the hands and feet. 
Nearly always such a set of feelings is accompanied in 
the mind by a distressing apprehension. Fear stalks 
boldly through both the conscious and the sub-conscious 
mind. Remembering this, it is easy to put oneself in 
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the place of a miner, oppressed by the heaviness of air 
at increased pressure and overheated at the same time 
by the increased temperature that generally prevails 
below ground. Moist hands, a sweating body, choked 
pores, and an overstrained respiratory system all help 
to produce mental as well as physical distress. Supersti- 
tion creeps in and takes control: in the conditions of 
underground working it finds an intensive forcing-house. 

Superstition can always act objectively and find 
events on which to pin its fears: the sight of only one 
crow or magpie, the spilling of salt, being one of a group 
of thirteen men in a bus or railway carriage, strange 
dreams where ominous sounds are heard or frightening 
shapes are seen—all or any of these can be taken as 
omens of disaster. But a miner’s superstitions are as a 
rule much more intangible than these. They consist 
more of forebodings or sudden awareness of disaster 
drawn from the “ feel ” of the atmosphere below ground, 
perhaps even from a change in appearance and character 
of some familiar feature of the mine. Such, for example, 
is the smooth, almost milky cascade of water that falls 
in a South Wales coal mine. Its opalescence is due to 
colloidal sulphur produced in the water as it thins itself 
in its fall. Its generators are the sulphur dioxide and 
sulphuretted hydrogen which are given off from the 
coal-bearing rock. At times the disagreeable odour of 
the latter gas intensifies, producing a marked feeling 
of malaise. And at the same time there is an access of 
weird luminosity as the weak light from the safety 
lamps reaches the cascade. The men shiver and have 
the feeling of “someone walking over their grave ”. 
An uncanny feeling of coming disaster is apt to seize 
on their minds. 
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Nowadays such feelings do not easily find expression, 
but there was a time when men would speak openly of 
them, would describe the strange apparitions that had 
taken shape before them and menaced them where they 
worked. These shapes were of the nature of the djinn 
that escaped from its confining bottle in the story from 
the Arabian Nights. They concentrated themselves 
from the damps of the dark mine galleries and passages 
and acquired visible character and form. As recently as 
1937 some men working at the Red Lake gold mine in 
Ontario were seized with sudden panic. An immense 
apparition was seen by all of them, who declared that it 
boded them ill-fortune, for it was “‘ the geni of the 
mine”’. They dropped their tools, leaving their work 
unfinished, hastening to the exterior with the declared 
intention of never returning to work there again. 
Quite what this apparition was it would be hard to say, 
but it was probably produced by eddying air currents 
carrying the fine dust from the gold ore with them, 
while close about the dust motes there must in some way 
have occurred a very rapid condensation of water vapour. 

There is no doubt that dust can play a strange part 
in the psychic life of miners, although initially its effect 
is purely a physical one. When of extreme fineness it 
manifests itself more as a “ fume” or a smoke than as 
a powder. It quickly finds its way into the lungs of men 
working in its vicinity, perhaps even into the digestive 
system as well. When, as so often happens, it is composed 
of poisonous particles it soon shows its adverse effect. 
Even in this country there are various types of such 
fine dust which poison the body tissues of miners. 
And curiously enough, as every doctor knows, all 
poisoning of the body has a potential capacity of 
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poisoning the mind as well: of making it take unreal 
things for realities, of causing it to conjure from the 
atmosphere around the physical body some kind of 
supernatural manifestation. 

Added to other physical disabilities there is the 
peculiar strain on the eyes to which coal-miners, more 
than any other type of underground workers, are so 
very often subjected. The resulting eye trouble, 
nystagmus, is peculiarly distressing. Anyone suffering 
from it ‘sees objects apparently moving in a circle, 
lights in a room for instance seem to dance’’. There is 
“headache and giddiness and the eyeballs are noticed 
to oscillate or rotate”’. In this wrong functioning of the 
optic nerves and muscles, whereby light cannot enter 
the eyes ina normal way, there lies an additional possibility 
that the sufferer will “see things’’ appear before him 
in the workings of the mine. 

The fire-damp which miners so much dread is not 
only peculiar to coal mines. It can occur in a variety of 
other mines where it is not generally realized it is found. 
It is commonly met with in lead mines. Both in Derby- 
shire and various parts of Wales it has been known to 
cause explosions in such mines, where because of their 
mineral content there are also other dangers to contend 
with. The dust in these mines contains lead compounds 
which are among the most pernicious poisons to be 
encountered in any worker’s life. The results of lead 
poisoning are more or less common knowledge, none 
the less real because slow and insidious in action. Now 
that legislation has done so much to protect workers in 
lead mines plumbism is of rare occurrence. At the end 
of last century, however, its symptoms were part of 
many a miner’s life. And with those symptoms on more 
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than one occasion disquieting hallucinations were 
experienced. 

An enormous amount of mining for metallic ores is 
done in many parts of the world. Some of these ores 
consist of compounds of one or more metals with 
sulphur or arsenic, or even of both. Examples are found 
where copper, nickel, and cobalt are the metals so 
compounded, and where after being mined, the ores 
are even yet frequently roasted at the mine itself to get 
tid of the associated sulphur or arsenic. In days long 
past when the welfare of the miner was the last considera- 
tion of all, the fumes resulting from this calcining were 
allowed to escape into the air. The effect on men 
breathing such fumes was diabolical : the deathly choking 
vapour seized on their respiratory organs. Smarting 
eyes involuntarily wept and so were blinded as the 
fumes grew thicker and more menacing. No wonder 
that the wreathing vapours looked like the forms of 
evil beings inimical in their intent towards the miners. 

In the Erzgebirge the Saxon miners knew well the 
danger of these fumes hundreds of years ago. They 
knew, too, that in spite of the danger many of the 
ores so treated repaid them with valuable metallic yields. 
Ores like copper glance, for instance, with its vitreous 
light-reflecting qualities, were known to yield copper. 
There were other ores, however, more deceptive in 
their appearance. There was one which was copper-red 
in colour but which was in reality a compound of 
arsenic and nickel. Roast how they might the miners 
could get no yield of copper from this material which 
they nicknamed Kupfernickel—copper with a little 
devil in it, we might say. And that same nickname 
nickel is still with us in designation of the silver-white 
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metal which plays so big a part in alloying steel at the 
present time. 

A similar ore was smaltite, a heavy grey compound 
of arsenic and cobalt, sometimes containing iron and 
nickel as well. Its greyness was often delightfully cheered 
and lightened by delicate pink laminae or crusts of a 
hydrated arsenate which gave it a sort of bloom. Its 
whole appearance promised well. But as with the 
kupfernickel its appearance was wholly deceptive. It, 
too, turned out to contain no copper; it, too, was 
possessed of some sort of mischievous sprite or kobbold 
whose powers were more than sufficient to nullify the 
initial promise it gave. 

So real did these kodbolds and nickels appear to the 
over-excited imaginations of these early workers that 
they linked them with the mandrakes whose strange 
powers they knew all too well. Some people even 
believed that by an excessively deep energy of growth 
their man-like roots produced new erdmen or mannikins 
far below ground, allowing them to baulk the interfering 
activities of the miners who ventured to disturb their 
domain. 

Even so recently as the beginning of the present 
century an authority on mining was able to write, 
“Cancer of the lungs is not uncommon among the 
men working in the cobalt mines of Schneeberg in 
Saxony, and the disease is ascribed to dust containing 
arsenic in combination with cobalt, which produces a 
permanent chemical irritation in the delicate air passages. . . 
When one reflects how soon the cobalt bloom, the 
hydrated arsenate of the metal, is formed upon ores in 
a damp atmosphere it is not surprising that a similar 
action should go on with minute particles of smaltite 
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in the lung tissue. , . .”! Something further can be 
said not to be surprising when one reflects on the true 
meaning of the word cancer (Latin cancer =a crab): 
that the ancient idea of a demoniacal clutch on the 
breathing organs should show itself in the light of 
modern knowledge as the onset of a dread disease. 

To be close to the earth is both a natural and tonic 
experience. To be enclosed by the earth is unnatural 
and at the same time disintegrating in its effect. No 
night above ground can do more than approximate to 
that totality of darkness which subterranean regions 
can provide. Whitman in his Might 02 the Prairies 
makes the appearance of the stars when night falls a 
compensating corollary to the disappearance of the sun 
during those hours of darkness he designates as the 
“not-day”’. But the “not-day” of the miner has 
no such compensation. To the scientist darkness is 
mere negation: the absence of light, no more. To the 
worker underground, however, the not-day, far from 
being a state of negativity is “an horror of great dark- 
ness,” so palpable that it acquires a reality all its own, 
bearing in its shadowed depths such lurking possibilities 
of danger that at times he can scarcely bear to con- 
emplate it. 


1 Ore and Stone Mining, Sir Clement Le Neve Foster. 


LOOKING AT A STAR 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


NovEMBER. I AM twelve years old, reading on the 
window sill in the fruit shed. I am kneeling on a wicker 
hamper, and my knees are numb. The daylight is cold 
and cramped. Rubbing my hands, I sniff the air. The 
hamper is full of old newspapers, and the atmosphere 
tastes of them and of pearskins and mouldy portmanteaux. 

I have read myself out of existence. No such person 
inhabits the dank day; but suddenly I ¢ome awake 
with a rush of feeling. My crowded head feels suddenly 
clear, empty, and airy as craning out of the window I look 
hungrily around. This is real, I think, the colours, the 
brick, the ivy. It is as though something is going to be 
shown to me, once and forever. Things seem so clear: 
they seem to declare themselves aloud. My eyes have 
touch, my skin on which the air plays seems to be as glass 
through which I can look from every pore. Awake, 
awake to all, I know it is a rare moment, perhaps a 
beginning of a life separate from ordinary existence. 

And yet what is there? The elm tree dropping leaves 
yellow golden all over, into the rainwater tank. They 
slide slowly downward on the point, and settle with the 
faintest breath of sound on the olive surface. And 
below them, in the cube of water, like things tranced 
in ice are others suspended on edge and rotting. Then 
there is the pipe, and the grey cobwebs stretched across 
the corners of the tank, and then suddenly the bright 
shadow of the tree itself with all its stars of sky—lovely 
but gone almost before it can be lovely. 

I lean out, sighing with the strange feeling in me. I can 
touch the cold sides of the tank ; I feel as though I can 
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touch with my mind the tree trunk, the hedge, the 
hurdle, even the farthest hill that I can see. What are 
all these familiar things saying so clearly? Why have 
I never seen them like this before ? A moment ago they 
existed but quietly and without me. Now the leaves 
keep falling so queerly—queerly as though I had some- 
thing to do with their falling. Something is happening 
which makes me able to say and know that it is true: 
“T shall remember this. I shall remember each vein on 
each leaf. I shall be able to see this whenever I want 
to, wherever I am!” 

I take a pear and bite it, and lean right out of the 
window while I eat it. Beyond the hurdle the sheep are 
feeding, their legs and ears black against the dull air, 
a smudge of red on their fleeces. One of them breaks 
away from the rest and moves slowly away to the feeding 
trough. How many times, I wonder, have I seen that 
movement in the dim fields? Particularly when I have 
been cold at heart, or foreign to my surroundings, 
saddened to the very deepest sadness I can suffer by the 
longing for my country, it has come back to me. But 
the clear moment which was the prelude, oh, rarely, 
rarely have I had that again. Those are the eras, the 
visions when the inner and outer meaning of the earth 
and sky and all that is in them, fit exactly the one over 
the other, when there is no slipping, no edge of obscurity, 
no groping. Ah, how impossible it is to keep those 
moments, to hold down for more than a single instant 
that joy of being oneself, contained in all one sees ! 
Feeling with the leaves, travelling with the clouds, seeing 
back from the star, into one’s own breast that is the 
very essence of perception. It is then that one can live 
for an instant in the million kinds of life which fumble 
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for the sun, or in the stars which search through space 
for the earth to shine on, and on the earth, a spirit to 
enter. 

It is the strangest sensation for the mind to fix itself 
in the contemplation of one single natural thing; and 
one of its most singular phenomena is the amazing 
quality of universal perception which takes place in the 
thinker at the same time. Fixed on one, all things 
become supernaturally distinct and detailed. With 
the mind utterly rapt the eye becomes abnormally 
sensitive, but unconsciously so that in recollection 
memory brings back a landscape where one seemed to 
see only a cloud’s broken suns. Yet not always. Scme- 
times I seem to know each separate thing while lost in 
the one and then it is that I feel profoundly the almost 
palpable linking up of the universe. From life to life, 
from kind to kind, through the mind to the sky and out 
to each planet, the chain reaches. Ah, who can doubt 
it? Who that really feels what he sees can find to be 
sure, if he thinks at all of what his senses tell him ? 
The air itself is felt to be woven of threads of life. 
Even in the darkness they are there. Looking up to the 
moon as it seems to rush backwards across its own white 
hollow of light, looking at the sun’s direct rays on the 
earth, looking at the stars whose presence reaches us 
through enormous darkness, who can deny the thought ? 
Even in sleep it does not leave me—the least thrill in 
the cord recalls me, and in the morning it is there 
directly the day is felt on my eyelids. Yes, even before 
I wake, I come to it. And there are millions of spirits 
like mine. To them I unite because we are still more 
closely connected. I believe in it. But I have failed to 
describe it, because language cannot form the thought, 
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because it is wordless and unimaginable and pictureless, 
an inhabitant unseen. 

One July night I went out to look at the sky before 
sleeping. The night compelled me, it was so strong ! 
I walked along a path between two fields, hearing the 
corn, which was high above the ground, whisper down 
the length of its wall, hearing the invisible sheep tearing 
the grass over all the still hills. Each sound was distinct 
between the silences of the starlight, each syllable of 
movement, and (for it was not late) each voice. People 
were talking, men and women and children, in the 
cottage bedrooms. There was something quietened, yet 
immense, in their tones, as if they felt the sky in their 
rooms, touching them—as if the roofs were gone from 
over them, and the pale tingling blue of space came 
down to their being. Down to the valley, surging, 
seeking, rolled the sheep, past me and then there was 
left on the bare grass, on the horizon, and the tree tops, 
the power of the stars. Their breath was in the air, a 
thrill, not cold but cool, like dew. I tasted the stars ; 
I felt them in my lungs, in my throat, and on my eyes. 
They shone from star to star across all the sky and down 
to earth. I felt my way to them by listening and by 
touching what they touched. The long grasses on a 
wall were each distinct and clear, clashing their feathered 
heads, and the leaves on the bramble sprays were 
separate shapes, it was like a perpetual dawn. On a level 
with my feet the grass hill suddenly swerved to the 
valley. Before me shone a glow of purest light, paler 
than any tone, fainter than the faint thrilling blue above. 
It was the outermost ring of the sun down below the 
earth, part of the curve of the sun’s farthest circle. 
Above it, in the very forehead of the East, showed 
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a small star, as a separate speck, apart from all the 
rest. On it all the mystery in my thought and sight 
became fixed. 

At first it was as though it was beyond a moving 
transparency. I seemed to look at it through a clear 
current of water. It seemed to swell and shrink and to 
be misshapen by some intervening medium, and yet it 
was always the same...not splendid, flushing, or 
placid, but soft and alone, and full of a gentle vibration. 
The depths about it were grey where the blue waned 
above the sun’s influence, unlike the infinite blue and 
violet around the great constellations in the zenith. 
It lay where the shadow of space lightened towards 
earth, closing finally around the curve of my hill... 

I looked into it. Behind me the south, shimmering 
with white fire, the grassy path, were cut off by my last 
stride. Though I could hear the breeze in the oats, and 
was conscious through and through of the long hills, 
like wings bearing the earth’s body through the air and 
though the awed voices still sounded through the 
windows, yet there was only the star and myself meeting. 
I saw it with my heart, as I sometimes see my hills, and 
I knew myself in it, and it from space, in me. Deeper 
and deeper it touched me, so tight drew the cord between 
us it sang! The song gathered, the string feeling 
the music hummed, but as the breath came down upon 
the note I was obliterated. 


IN ANATOLIA 
By W. L. CARTER 


A COOL WIND blew across the bright hills behind slumber- 
ing Sinope, most northerly port of Anatolia. Near 
where we sat watching the dusky blue waters of the 
Black Sea a spread of wild geranium—squat hummocks 
of velvety foliage—flaunted its grey flowers, veined with 
warm brownish-red markings, in company with the tall 
arching white spikes of a relative of our London pride. 
This one flowers and then dies, yet is so prolific with its 
seed that the colonies never become exhausted. 

Nearly all the tiny ports like sleepy old Sinope are 
successors of ancient Greek colonies, although one would 
never recognize this from to-day’s appearance. We saw 
Sinope strangely. What was once a thriving Greek 
settlement founded by colonists from Miletus, and with 
a magnificent harbour that Pericles himself visited and 
praised, is now a mere decayed town. We left most 
uncomfortably perched on a kind of mechanical spring- 
less buckboard along the road south to Sivas, once 
famous as Sebasteia. From this way we broke off at 
intervals to prospect in the hills and countryside for 
plants, reaping a rich reward. A vast amount of material 
remains to be collected, but that is a pleasure deferred. 

Outside a small village, whose older women pulled 
shawls across their faces at the sight of strangers, the 
ground sloped upwards to the base of a steep cliff crowned 
by a dense growth of juniper and spruce. In the heavy 
soil full of stones—it was a hard reddish mass quite 
different from clay—a colony of a lovely iris species was 
in full bloom, a perfect miniature not six inches tall, 
whose deliciously violet-scented deep royal purple 
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flowers spotted with white were borne among leaves so 
finely drawn as to resemble green wires. The ground fell 
away steeply to the narrow path from the village, and was 
bordered with small shrubs whose leaves were used as a 
local substitute for tea. Along part of the way it grew in 
company with one of the few “goat proof” shrubs I 
know. This latter has pretty pale blue flowers carefully 
placed within the shelter of a growth so thorny that no 
animal could tackle a thick run without most painful 
results. A small stream appeared in the light of sunrise 
as a jade green torrent five feet across whose noisy contest 
with the boulders in its course echoed from the lowering 
cliff. 

We spent two days here, lighting the night with a 
blaze of dead rose bushes used in this district as fuel. 
My sleeping bag got mislaid—Anatolian donkeys can be 
stubborn at times—so I slept wrapped in a blanket on 
the rough dry sand of a rock ledge sheltered from the 
wind. Our only complaints of the local hospitality were 
of the undue fondness for eggs fried in a vile oil 
resembling tung oil well laced with petroleum, and 
the toughest so-called chicken, but the tea from the 
samovars was good. 

On the cliff face of this secluded valley—we learned 
later that in the “ bad old days ”’ it was a favourite haunt 
of local bandits—the split and riven crags were draped 
with an immense variety of colourful plants, many in 
flower. One was a trailing convolvulus with fine pink 
blossoms resting on a carpet of silvery-grey leaves. 
This plant well demonstrated the extraordinary power of 
roots, for deep down in the boulder crevices the old 
roots of this relative of the white trumpets of British 
hedgerows were gradually forcing the rockmass apart. 
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It was tiring walking on a surface of loose stones mixed 
with white sand, and it was only as we were leaving that 
we learned this was the dried-up bed of a winter torrent. 
There was no other way into the valley. We dug holes 
in the sand to get water. Mats of dull greyish-green 
foliage like that of a minute dianthus studded the more 
exposed rocks. I saw this several months later when the 
dull carpet was now a mass of tiny aromatic pink, red, 
and white blossoms, whose edges “ere so deeply fringed 
as to appear like delicate lace. In the more shady parts 
huge clumps of a bronzy-pink foxglove flourished. It is 
still without a name. Near one spread, a tiny pool of 
crystal water was fed by a slow-running spring, but lost 
itself in the rock fragments. Ferns grew with their roots 
buried deeply in the underground moisture, surrounding 
the pool with a canopy of cool green fronds. 

The coast road eastwards to Trebizond passes through 
almost every type of countryside possible to imagine. 
The Black Sea coast of Anatolia—really the sea edge of 
an immense highland plateau, parts of which come down 
to the shore while others end in massive headlands—is 
little visited by Europeans in its easterly section. It was 
on the land side of one of these frowning capes, where a 
gentle slope permitted a poor herdsman to graze a few 
scrawny sheep, that we found a rare dwarf shrub, one 
of the daphnes. It was a mass of fragrant creamy- 
white flowers growing among the emerald green turf, 
whose grasses hereabouts were so brightly coloured as 
to seem artificial. The peculiar feature of this shrub, 
whose colonies dotted the hillsides and knolls, is that 
the sheep ignored its presence. We found it flourishing 
in another site on high mountain slopes south of Trebi- 
zond. The wider areas along the coast were fertile 
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agricultural and pastoral lands—they were haymaking 
there on our return in late summer, including drying 
heaps of a long-stemmed clover with golden-yellow 
honey-scented blossoms, which I have so far seen only 
in Crete and near Mycenae—but some of the stretches 
of coast were so narrow that a single track road was 
cramped to pass round some of the rock outcrops. One 
hard-cored crag was partly softened beneath a spread of 
lovely mauve-pink bloom whose petals contrasted 
prettily with creamy anthers and greyish leaves. It is 
only within recent years that some of the low-lying 
shore areas have been rid of the malaria scourge. Many 
of the trees in the cultivated sections are young—there 
are few old specimens—and it seems the Sublime Porte 
in its late nineteenth and early twentieth century search 
for new sources of taxation levied a “ poll tax ’’ on each 
tree. The present Government has reversed this policy 
and is busy with reafforestation. We saw many young 
plantations of healthy trees, mostly spruce and a species 
of oriental oak which does well in suitable situations. 

It had been a severe winter—the blizzards in these 
parts are violent, though of short duration—for the winds 
from Kurdistan and Lake Van had brought much snow 
in their wake, but this had protected the plants beneath 
a frost-proof coverlet, with the result that the blooms 
were the best for at least a dozen seasons. Along this 
coast there are no flat beaches of shingle or firm sand, 
and a short way out from the shore the sea bed shelves 
like a deep terrace. Some of the sand drifts are often 
many feet through and move with the strong winds. 
More than once we halted before a dune blocking the 
road while local villagers plied their shovels to remove 
this obstacle newly arrived overnight. 
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One of the difficulties in plant collecting is that the 
choicest ones always seem to choose the most awkward 
places. Screes are particularly favoured by the rarest and 
loveliest of species, but, unless approached with care, 
one can easily become the principal and involuntary 
performer in a sliding display that may end unpleasantly 
or at the least precipitate one into an icy pool at its end. 
One morning, shortly after sunrise, when clear golden 
light streamed through rock clefts, illuminating parts of 
the dense shadow and reflecting rainbow hues from wet 
rocks, I noticed several specimens of an acantholimon 
species in full bloom in a scree. There were small 
compact cushions of grey bearing sprays of bright pink 
whose petals contrasted sharply with the purplish-brown 
sepals. But between me and that much-wanted plant 
lay a great cone of rock detritus poured out in centuries 
from a cleft in the cliff face. It was unclimbable. One 
took a step forward and then lost way. There was always 
that maddening tantalizing half-climb, half-haul to a 
quarter way up and then the return to base, as it were. 

It was near here than my companion stubbed his toes 
against a small flat stone partly buried in the track. Idly 
turning it over, the underside revealed a broken and 
nearly obliterated inscription in Greek. Perhaps this 
chance discovery should not have surprised us, for this 
district in ancient Pontus was certainly familiar to Greek 
traders and colonists. What was decipherable seems to 
have been part of an invocation to Hera. Alexander the 
Great’s march eastwards passed far south of Pontus. 
His nearest approaches were Gordium of the famous 
knot problem and Ankyra, now Ankara, but Trebizond, 
ancient Trapezus, now capital of a Turkish vilayet and 
close to the Soviet frontier, saw the re-embarkation for 
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Chalcedon on the way to Greece of Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand. We saw no remnant of the original Ionian 
Greek foundation from Sinope, but the walls surround- 
ing part of the town are decaying memorials of the time 
when Trebizond was a great Byzantine city and 
thirteenth century capital of its own empire. 

After walking along several miles of quiet roads and 
field paths through well-cultivated country, and skirting 
scattered farmhouses, we came to a pattern of gullies 
and small deep valleys radiating from a central depression 
like the spokes of a wheel from its hub. High up on the 
face of one of the gullies a warm shade of soft peach-pink 
relieved the stern hues of a grove of giant oriental 
spruces. It was a spread of a wild rhododendron more 
familiar in British gardens as an azalea. On the other 
slope straggled an irregular patch of a dimodorum species. 
This strange plant we never saw elsewhere, although it 
is reported near the site of the monastery of Miriomana 
—now only a burnt-out ruin—but its wonderful purple- 
red blossoms marked with white, purple stems and flower 
bracts remain in one’s memory as outstanding among 
many dozens of interesting plants. It was a study in 
marvellously restrained purples. The giant black cliffs 
set against the ghostly whiteness of the rising moon 
seemed to merge into the iron sky. It was cold, and only 
the orchards and groves shielded us from a thin piercing 
wind that recalled the proverbial death-dealing breezes 
from the Spanish Guadarramas outside Madrid. I 
collected an iris among what looked like the remains of 
one of those groves the ancient Greeks were fond of 
planting. The site may be worth excavation in a quiet 
future. The iris was a little thing, a curious plant whose 
flowers of purple and silver were delicately fretted and 
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veined with the darker shade on the lighter ground. 
Purple-brown and gold fritillaries mingled with an 
occasional yellow-flowered variety and flourished among 
great masses of campanulas. This area is the home of 
these floriferous relations of our native harebell. Large 
royal purple bells with white bases to each blossom half- 
hid the rock crevices in company with the yellow-green 
foliage and bright pink flowers of an asperula that liked 
the drier parts. Farther down the valley the bright blue 
bells of another campanula species were in bloom amid 
thick grasses through which the hill cattle were busy 
munching a pleasant way onwards. We descended by a 
herdsman’s track across a stony col through several 
inches of heavy white dust, passing a colony of reddish- 
orange tulips. I returned in late summer to collect some 
of the bulbs. They were buried deeply and difficult to 
dig out, but those got out were clothed in a dozen or 
more brown tunics like old coats. They all survived 
the journey home and have since bloomed in late spring, 
a vivid memory of eastern Anatolian uplands in a British 
garden. 


POETRY 


IN IRELAND NOW 
(NOVEMBER, 1941) 


In IRELAND NOw, at autumn, by frugal fires, 

We strive to lock the present out with the closed door 
And night-slammed windows ; huddling into memories, 
Bitter, but not so bitter as the world, 

We watch the heads of flame swirl in the draught, 
The demon dancers on stark innocent walls, 

Hearing the angry keen of the wind in the wires. 


And think, we who are a little apart from the world, 
Think of the small still hills and the running shadows 
Of sun and wind, and the firm green breasts of fields 
Savagely virginal, and cannot comprehend 

Sanely the passionless slaughter of unknown millions, 
Though the mass resolves into the individual soul 
Whose pulse beats hammer-like across the world. 


In Autumn, now, when leaf and hope are failing, 
And the day, grown old, yawns earlier than before ; 
In Autumn, now, when leaves and men are falling, 
Memory limps backward over the twilit year, 
Looking for sunlight and warmth of summer fields, 
Now that the year’s attire has grown symbolic. 


In Autumn, now, when leaves and blood are falling, 
And field and thought are dark with seasonal shadow, 
In season of harvest by sickle and love-proof bayonet, 
Memory limps backward over the twilit year, 
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Looking for sunlight and warmth of summer fields 
Time may restore, perhaps, after the harvest . . . 


In grim, purged purity the souls in all this island 
Wait for deliverance from man’s deliverers : 

Pray for hope sweeping across the world 

Like a gust of birds, into a great amen. 


Roy McFADDEN 


IN THE MEANTIME 


IN THE MEANTIME, let there not be too much laughter, 
Lest laughter should mock the living and the dead ; 
Nor too much sorrow crowding in the rooms, 

Lest ghosts should claim the living for the dead. 


Let the grey skies be symbols of our hearts, 

And the skeleton branches the bones of our summer 
desires ; 

Let the autumn air settle like leaves upon us 

And the furrows in the fields lie on our foreheads. 


Let the shadows claim each of us in twilit lanes, 

And the smell of the year’s decay cling in our nostrils, 
Let us welcome the dust of our sins, and bow our heads 
That were too arrogant by far in the proud summer... 


In the meantime, let us be quiet in innocent rooms, 
Communicants with the gods that sit in our hearts ; 
Let us be quiet, and have done with shouting 

Now, at the ebb of the year that has stolen our love. 


Roy McFADDEN 
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POEM IN STORM 


Loup AND SYMPTOMATIC sound 
The gong of winter’s clamour. 
Swords of snow in the wind’s hands 
Strike through all our armour. 


This is the land where no words come 
Except in the shape of things, 

A world where the truth is dumb 

And blood the arbiter of wrongs. 


Pound in the crucible nest and petal, 
Branches shipwrecked on a sea of leaves. 
All are garnered now for sheaves 

In war that is the winter of the soul. 


J. F. HENDRY 


REPORTED MISSING 


WITH BROKEN WING they limped across the sky 
caught in late sunlight, with their gunner dead, 

one engine torn,—the type was out-of-date— 

blood on the fuselage turning brown from red: 
knew it was finished, looking at the sea 

which shone back patterns in kaleidoscope, 

knew that their shadow would meet them by the way 
close and catch at them, drown their single hope. 


Sat in this tattered scarecrow of the sky 

hearing it cough, the great plane catching 

now the first dark clouds upon her wing-base 
patching the great tear in evening mockery : 

so two men waited, saw the third dead face, 

and wondered when the wind would let them die. 


JOHN BAYLISS 
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LET US REMEMBER THE HERON 
(For Priscilla) 


LET US RENDER all homage to the heron, 

Let us remember kindly his one leg, 

The grey and black rocks round Ardmucknish edge 
And the river’s mouth, the estuary, 

The drizzling rain, the heron, and our love. 


And then, my darling, looking out to sea, 
Seeing the lost masts sticking through the water, 
The one sign of the sunk ship in the bay, 

O let us render homage to the heron 

Who stands in calm, or flaps slowly away. 


Now, looking back upon our holiday, 

We can remember the cows with long curved horns, 
The highland cattle, or the black and white, 

The Falls of Lora rushing at low tide 

Under the big steel bridge. O there was love, 


The winds, the rains, the bogs, the heather mountains, 
And the cool heron standing on one leg. 

From such love grows, and for the whole loved country 
What better symbol could be memorized 

Than love’s grey and white heron in the mud? 


NICHOLAS MOORE 
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POEM 


AND NOW THE bone sings in the dark furrow 

and the pulses of moss go over it season and season 
and the lichen tides ; the feet of the wild ponies 
press moss water under the dark hill 


Behold, I am comely, my sides are white 
my shaft was this man’s strength, and inwardly polished 
and the ribs my brothers lie at the foot of the boulders : 
behold, I am comely—this is my voice. 


I am not so young as I was ; and the teeth fall 

by one and one from the sheep skulls on the broken 
wall— 

I have slept in a man, my shaft his lever 

to get me sons of a brown girl in winter. 


O I was awake and walked in him from childhood 
knowing his fear, feeling his blood go past 
hating him more than ever heir his father 

who lived too long and kept my legacy : 


for he feared the hawk and the ram, and the sight of me, 
and the woman hid her face when I was named : 

but I lay still in his flank and wooed her nightly 

in his own bed, pressing her slender thighs. 


And she conceived, building in her belly my children 
and the fool capered on me to think them his own ; 
and some of them lie their long sweet summer out 

in the salt sand, taking their ease, but I on my hillside. 
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And frequently he laughed because she was his 
and I lay silent knowing her finally mine. 

For some of my children dream in the soft clay 
knowing the flow of time, and their time is always. 


The ponies rush and scatter the ribs my brothers 
and the green mosses have marched by all my pores. 
For I am the master of him who never saw me 
while under his skin I waited for the sky. 


Two moons he lay by the dripping crack in the boulders 
the wind my midwife, the beak and the rain’s fingers 

so I was born and washed and the third day christened. 
But when my wife passed by she did not know me... 


ALEX COMFORT 


CANZONE BENEDICTO 


THE BELL TOLLS from umbrella woods ; 
And we follow with black silk hands 
Through round monastery walls to find no one there. 


The bees have led us astray ; 
And on the turning back through death and turpentine 


halls, 
We glance tersely at the torturous Stations 


Raised by the tall pillars of Rome. 


Beyond glass door and circean group of sisters and 
swine ; 
Following blue serge and thin button boots, 
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Passing yellow chairs and baskets of endless peel, 
We cut our gravel path and broke through Refectory 
tables. 


From bread and wine interval, nuns of the red medallion 

Timed our shoed exit with glove-stick hands, 

And crossed our way with the opulent ways of the 
Order, 

So that we, the pale collative faces beat a solemn retreat. 


Again past cool black air and caladium altars ; 
Flicking water and humea into our long white thoughts 
Which stretched into veils and caught our hair 
On terra-cotta vases held by monandrian palms. 


The chimes hastened, echoing our feet on the aztec 
mosaic 

As we broke light and entered the moist patio, 

Its boracic colonnade squared with seraphic blue : 

We were there. We were free to talk. 


But still to their fury I remained the Veronese mask : 
The whitewashed statue : 
The calandria in the shade. 


LYNETTE ROBERTS 


THE GOLDEN MIRROR 


AND YOU ARE startled when your reflected face, 
In the full midstream of your sight becomes 

A mirror streaming back your secret light, 

All private meaning brought to public day, 
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Your thoughts reflected in your eyes and brow 
Your fate runs in your blood. 


The destined bloodstream purer clearer grown, 
And outward landscapes glow with inner gleams, 
Now difficult roads grow smooth, familiar. 

The invisible presence stalking all your days 
Becomes a living voice, an attractive face 

And the swift seasons all unnoticed run 

While you count out your days 


As in your bewildered, hard, and wistful Spring 
The incredible hope was still to dream of summer 
Or long for steel-fine cities gold with light, 

Or brilliant windows glittering for your sake 
Or far green meadows known in revery. 


The meadows are your own, sometimes the windows 
shone 

In that high city no man owns forever 

You stand in ripening fields, your task half done. 

The task undone that is undone forever 

And know yourself a stranger in that meadow 

Which now is wholly yours. 


Begin to heed your pulsebeat count the hours 

Or recognize your own face in the mirror, 

The private meaning in the familiar glass. 

Live deeply to your end, while life pours in like sun, 
As Rilke pricking his hand upon a rose’s thorn 

Signed joyously with his infected blood, 


The painful, personal death. 
MARYA ZATURENSKA 


DAVENANT, FATHER OF ENGLISH 
SCENERY 


By RICHARD SOUTHERN 


SCENERY ON THE stage just now is a department for 
economy. But in natural times the setting of shows is 
almost synonymous with the very art of the theatre. 

Who started scenery ? 

For the English stage did not always have scenes. It 
is frequently—almost too frequently—emphasized that 
the Elizabethan stage was primitively innocent of such 
decorations. And indeed if we follow our public play- 
house story up to the time of the beheading of King 
Charles, it takes much research to find hint of anything 
beyond the Elizabethan simplicity of setting. 

But after that date a strangely sudden change takes 
place. In 1661 we have a modern stage form and full 
scenery—or something very close. And, since the king 
died in 1650 and no theatres were open during the 
Commonwealth, it would appear that scenery leapt fully 
into being at the Restoration of the Monarchy, as Athena 
sprang fully armed from Zeus’ head, transcending normal 
birth and any term of formative childhood years. 

When the public theatres closed in 1642, there was 
little trace of scenery. When they opened after 1660, 
something closely resembling the full stage as we know 
it to-day had come straight into being—complete with 
scenery. 

Who gave it birth ? 


The abruptness of this innovation is not generally 
realized. Rarely does any great new stream of history 
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allow its spring to be narrowed down to within a single 
year, but, of our modern theatre form one can say the 
following—and it is worth remark: Taking the years 
1615, 1642, and 1661 as three significant years, we find 
that in 1615 there were no less than nine theatres in 
London (seven public theatres—the Curtain, the Rose, 
the Swan, the Globe, the Hope, the Fortune, the Red 
Bull—one “private” theatre, Blackfriars, and one 
other private theatre in a state of reconstruction, namely 
Whitefriars). 

Admittedly not all were in use at once. The companies 
would move and the seasons alter, and theatres were 
destroyed and rebuilt. But, whatever their fortunes, by 
1642 the whole story was altered. All theatres were 
closed by law. Up to this time theatres had been of two 
sorts, the public theatre, a typical ring-shaped building 
with an unroofed pit in the centre, and the so-called 

rivate theatres where the stage was set up in an ordinary 
roofed hall. But in both sorts of theatre the method of 
staging the show was approximately the same, and 
consisted in presenting the costumed players against 
the ordinary back wall of their projecting stage— 
perhaps graced with a curtain—and occasionally pro- 
viding them with essential “‘ scenic properties ”’, such as 
beds, thrones, and tables, when the scene called for them. 

By 1661, after the Restoration of the Monarchy, 
theatres were opened again. But they were quite different 
theatres. The old ring-shaped playhouse was used no 
more. To all intents we may say that every one of the 
nine Elizabethan or Jacobean theatres had vanished. 
The fine story that seemed in such full flood in Shake- 
speare’s day was over. In 1661 no trace was left. An 
entirely new theatre took its place. 
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Who was the key figure in this revolution ? 


Of course in point of fact no great human revolution 
can be said to depend solely on any one figure. Before all 
there are intricate nets of causal and contributing 
personalities. But English stage scenery at its inception 
does seem to owe a surprising deal to one man. 

Before we turn to him it would be well to remove the 
possibility of a misapprehension in what was said above 
about the absence of scenery from the pre-restoration 
theatre. This absence, it was emphasized, obtained only 
in the public theatre. In the Court theatre there was 
scenery. There was perhaps a small beginning in the two 
“ private’’ theatres also; at Court, however, scenery 
of a very elaborate and modern form was used. But then 
they presented a different kind of show at Court; for 
at Court were produced (generally speaking) not plays 
but masques. 

The first great wedding of English Court Masque 
with the new development in presentational method then 
in vogue in Italy and France—namely, with scenery— 
took place when Inigo Jones made scenes for the court 
masques of Ben Jonson. So wonderful were these 
settings to those poems that Jonson turned in savage 
jealousy and declared bitterly that 

Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 

And as he quitted the scenes too gaudy to be his sub- 
servient background, his place was filled as masque poet 
by another, and that man was to take, in the fullness of 
time, the marvel of court scenery to the people’s play- 
house. That man’s name was Sir William Davenant— 
how close a descendant of Shakespeare has never been 
certainly affirmed. 
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Let us follow for a moment something of Davenant’s 
story. So far as concerns our subject, the story begins 
in 1635 when there was performed at the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, a masque called The Temple of Love. 
This was from Davenant’s pen. There followed others : 
Britannia Triumphans, Luminalia, and—from the scenic- 
history point of view, perhaps the most important of all 
the masques—Salmacida Spolia. For all these Davenant 
had as his collaborator Inigo Jones, who made the 
scenery and the costumes. 

We have then, at the opening of his story, Davenant’s 
connection with the great scene maker at Court, Inigo 
Jones. And to crown this first chapter came that elaborate 
and wonderful show Salmacida Spolia. Of Salmacida 
Spolia we have not only many designs for scenes and 
costumes and details, but also a plan and section of the 
stage from the hands of Inigo Jones and his nephew- 
assistant, John Webb. And these drawings taken 
together show us a presentation scenically so full of 
new ideas that they are, even to-day, scarcely surpassed. 
Full scenery, with profiled wings, borders, groundrows, 
and many machines were used ; a cut-out bridge across 
which passed a procession of little figures spanned the 
river at the back of the stage in the final scene. The 
heavens changed from storm to peace, and then opened 
their cloudy gates whence groups and choruses of 
divinities sank softly to the stage. And there were many 
changes of scene, changes which, as a note in Jones’ 
hand in the margin of the plans proudly bears witness, 
affected not only a mere backscene at the far end of the 
stage, but every piece of scenery, wings, and borders as 
well :— 
ye sceane doth wholy change as well on ye sides as at ye back 
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shutters, and... ye side peeces are made to change by running 
in groues. 

Jones may well have made this note with some pride. 
His drawings show a scheme surpassing anything that 
had been seen on the stage in England before—a scheme 
that bodied forth scenery in most essentials just like the 
scenery we know to-day. It was Jones’ culmination as 
a scene designer. With this notable occasion, then, 
Davenant was intimately associated. But his association 
was within the confines of the Court. No vulgar eye 
ever gazed in those days at such a spectacle. 

There followed the troublous times—plague, fire, 
and intrigue, culminating in the execution of the king 
and the establishment of a protector’s rule, wherein was 
little sympathy for any theatre shows. 

But through all the years between, Davenant retained 
the idea of the scenic-theatrical form, and, we may 
suppose, often went back in his mind to the masques, 
and turned over the possibilities of using their scenic 
scheme to set another type of show—a show with more 
characterization, more plot, more purpose—in short a 
show more in the great literary play tradition of the old 
public theatre. 

And during the Commonwealth, specifically in 
September, 1656, he made public the firstfruits of these 
thoughts. 

It was in some senses a tiny show, and almost a 
surreptitious one. It was presented in a private house— 
Rutland House—on a stage no bigger than that of 
many a modern village hall. But it was the seed of a 
new line of theatrical production—and, despite the 
physical difficulties, it had scenery. 

By this date Jones was dead, but the designs were 
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made by John Webb, a man maybe lacking his master’s 
great freedom, but all the same a man—almost the only 
one in England—who had already worked on designs 
for stage scenery. Him Davenant called to help and 
together they produced on this private-house stage The 
Siege of Rhodes. 

In The Siege of Rhodes (despite its miniature scale) 
Davenant was again associated with a show outstanding 
in English scenic history. Here scenery—and changing 
scenery—was allied with a new sort of musical-heroic 
play, written in verse and designed to be sung in a sort 
of recitative. It was, in fact, a germ of opera. 

Then Fortune turned her wheel. The government 
changed. The king came back. Theatres might openly 
present shows again. 

At the outset of this new era two men received per- 
mission to open theatres in London. One of them was 
Thomas Killigrew, an old member of the pre-common- 
wealth public theatre, the traditional literary-dramatic 
theatre. He assembled a company called the King’s Men, 
and adapted a closed-in tennis court in Vere Street into 
the first Theatre Royal, to present old and new plays 
to the people on more or less the old Elizabethan lines 
—or at least on the lines of the Jacobean “ private ” 
theatres which were closely related. 

The other man was Davenant. Davenant was a year 
late, but he brought his new idea. He too assembled a 
company, and called it the Duke’s Men. He too adapted 
a tennis court and there made the first Duke’s Theatre, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But he opened with The Siege 
of Rhodes. Not only in full scenery, but with additions 
to the original script, and the inclusion of a second part. 
Here was an event for the people. 
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And in the following years these two men were pitted 
against each other, each striving to draw the audience 
to his own theatre, and before long Killigrew had to 
have scenery too in order to face the competition. In 
1663 he moved to a new theatre, the second Theatre 
Royal in Bridges Street. 

Meanwhile that indefatigable and innovating student of 
the art of theatre as a vehicle of expression, Davenant, 
pursued his experiments. 

Among others he had produced two shows which 
were again a novelty in the exercise of the medium: 
they were called The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru and 
The History of Sir Francis Drake—names indicative in 
themselves of something outside the ordinary run, but 
when we look on the title-pages and see that both are 
intended to be “exprest by Instrumentall and Vocall 
Musick and by the Art of Perspective in Scenes ”’ just 
as the title-page of The Siege of Rhodes proclaimed “ A 
Representation by the art of Perspective in Scenes and 
the Story sung in Recitative Music’, we see something 
that no playwright had ever written at the head of his 
script before. Here was a new conception of the service 
playwriting might have for the theatre, and of the 
possibilities of the new theatre as a medium of ex- 
pression. Here were scripts—and a poet’s scripts too— 
expressly conceived and intended for presentation with 
scenery. The two things had been thought of together, 
and the one made with a knowledge and observance of 
the possibilities of the other. 

Davenant was a great showman—a Noel Coward, in 
one sense, of the Restoration. Not only was he a play- 
wright who could conceive a show in terms of spectacle, 
but an ingenious co-relator of short plays into a mixed 
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bill. One of his most audacious ideas, and at the same 
time one packed with theatrical possibilities, was his 
A Playhouse to be Let, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1663. 

This was not a single play, but a revival of four 
separate short plays introduced by the eternally modern 
joke of two charwomen talking on an empty stage before 
the curtain, to whom come various visitors, seeking to 
rent the empty theatre for a presentation. After this 
satirical fun comes Act II which is made from an abridged 
translation of Moliére’s Sganarelle, ou le Cocu Imaginaire. 
Then follows a revival of the two significant spectacles, 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards and Sir Francis Drake. The 
fifth act was a Roman travesty on Cesar and Cleopatra. 

It was an ingeniously mixed show, ranging from 
nonsense to opera, and a fair ancestor of the variety of a 
modern mixed bill. 

But Davenant’s greatest step was to come. He had 
envisaged a new employment of the theatrical medium. 
It was evident that to exploit that new employment to 
the full a new tool would have to be forged. No more 
transformed tennis-courts now; a newly-planned 
theatre-building was needed, conceived afresh, with the 
whole needs of stage- and auditorium-design reviewed 
and reconsidered, and vast new space and a new mounting 
created for the full exercise of this new faculty of scenery. 
Much had been achieved at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but 
more was to be attempted at Dorset Garden, where a 
second Duke’s Theatre was projected, bigger than 
anything seen before. 

Then death took him away. 

We may bewail the passing of Davenant, so untimely 
and with so many possibilities thick upon him, but so 
strong was his new art that we scarcely note him drop 
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aside from it. That is perhaps his greatest epitaph ; 
there needed no monument to his work, it is yet con- 
tinuing. Dorset Garden was finished and at Dorset 
Garden there were performed some shows that brought 
the achievement of his form to the very climax of his 
attainment—and brought so thundering a storm of 
opposition as nearly to split the theatre into eternally 
warring camps. Let us skim the flavour of the story of 
this after-death achievement in a way most aptly fitted to 
a key so muted. Let us turn to an old and faded Cyclo- 
pedia of the late eighteenth century and read there the 
finale of Davenant’s artistic story and the prologue of 
Dorset Garden’s, as they were reported in a century’s 
perspective, by a careful, wrinkled encyclopeedist. And 
in his unfamiliar style and old, long “s’’, we read, 
through the dust motes in the sunbeam across the 
years— 

Sir William D’Avenant dying in 1668, while his new theatre in 
Dorset Garden was building, the patent, and the management, 
devolved in his widow, lady D’Avenant, and his son Mr. Charles, 
afterwards Dr. D’Avenant, well known as a political writer and 
civilian, who pursued sir William’s plans. The new house was 
opened in 1671; but the public still more inclined to favour the 
king’s company at Drury-lane than this, obliged Mr. Davenant 
to have recourse to a new species of entertainments, which were 


afterwards called dramatic operas, and of which kind were the 
Tempest, Macbeth, Psyche, Circe, and some others... 


We break in here to draw attention to the implication 
that Killigrew in the rival house had, at that time, the 
tide of battle in his favour. He was producing shows 
with scenery, but emphasizing rather their literary side 
than their spectacle side. Herein he was but adding 
another chapter to the great controversy that had started 
between Jonson and Jones on whether scenery in the 
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theatre was a curse or a blessing, a mere servant to 
literature or an end in itself. 

We read on and see that Mr. Charles Davenant had 
“ recourse to a new species of entertainment’. But we 
would rather say he took the last logical step in the 
progress his father had made from the bare stage of 
1640; he simply called up fully the ultimate resources 
of magnificent and ingenious spectacle, and harnessed 
them to his car of production. 

In carrying on and culminating his father’s work he 
carried on his father’s party-controversy, and the 
culmination of the controversy broke over his head in 
storms of satire and even abuse from the other party 
of the theatre—the non-scenic party of the rival house, 
who favoured the script more than the scene, and the 
mind rather than the eye. Their descendants, and the 
rolling of the battle, are still with us. This controversy 
still rages between those who so lamentably misquote 
Shakespeare for their war-cry and say the Play is The 
Thing, and those on the other hand who see in the visual 
side of theatre an art as rich in expression as the verbal, 
and one capable even of its own “speech” and of 
being a sufficient vehicle on occasion with no words 
at all. 

But at that time the literary-drama party launched a 
fierce attack on the infant musical-spectacle. And the 
old encyclopedia brings an echo of the din of conflict 
in its next remarks, for which it turns and quotes the 
words of Cibber: These shows (it continues) were 


all “‘ set off”, says Cibber, “ with the most expensive decorations 
of scenes and habits, and with the best voices and dancers. This 
sensual supply of sight and sound,” continues he, “‘ coming in 
to the assistance of the weaker party, it was no wonder they should 
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grow too hard for sense and simple nature, when it is considered 
how many more people there are, who can see and hear, than 
can think and judge.” 

So the dead Davenant with his new scenery seems to 
have won a round in the battle. Crabbed Cibber rails 
at the tactics, but he cannot conceal a suggestion that 
the public to whom this Prometheus brought that fire, 
delighted in its new fascinating brilliance. 

And then, as we continue down the yellow page, we 
find a surprise. This dry-as-dust encyclopeedist is not 
so dull. He takes up the cudgels. He leaves the im- 
partiality of scholarship and strikes a blow in the defence 
of the glittering gawds of the new shows. And with no 
uncertain voice, though in dignified and measured terms, 
he surprises us by stemming this onslaught of the 
literary men who, since they were writers, perpetuated 
in letters their invective at the scenic shows so that we 
are led to believe that the less oracular partisans of the 
other side, who preferred to enjoy more than to rant, 
were in the vast minority. But was it so? Did not 
Davenant build better than they knew? At any rate 
they could not kill the scenery which he alone brought 
to the public theatre. 

But let us resume the level words of the encyclopedist, 
and, believe me, the viewpoint you are about to hear is 
notably rare in English writing. He leaves quoting 
Cibber and takes up his own tale again: Thus (he says 
of Cibber) | 


men without taste or ears for music ever comfort themselves 
with imagining that their contempt for what they neither feel nor 
understand is a mark of superior wisdom, and that every lover of 
music is a fool. This is the language of almost all writers on the 
subject. The ingenious author of the “ Biographica Dramatica ” 
tells us, that “the preference given to D’Avenant’s theatre, on 
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account of its scenery and decorations, alarmed those belonging 
to the rival house. To stop the progress of the public taste, and 
divert it towards themselves, they endeavoured to ridicule the 
performances that were so much followed. The person employed 
for this purpose was Thomas Duffet, (a writer of miserable farces) 
who parodied the Tempest, Macbeth, and Psyche; these efforts 
were, however, ineffectual.” This is fair and historical; but 
after saying that “‘ the duke’s theatre continued to be frequented ” ; 
when he adds, “ the victory of sound and shew over sense and 
reason was as complete in the theatre at this period, as it has often 
been since ’’, it seems as if sense and reason had for a moment 
quitted this agreeable, and, in general, accurate and candid 
WMCP. 

But it does not clearly appear, because music and decorations 
were added to Shakespeare’s Tempest and Macbeth, that one 
theatre was in greater want of sense at this time than another.... 

In the censure of these musical dramas, which has been retailed 
from one writer to another, ever since the middle of Charles the 
second’s reign to the present time, the subject seems never to have 
been candidly and fairly examined ; and, indeed, it appears as if 
there had been no great cause of complaint against the public taste 
for frequenting such representations, particularly those written 
by Shakespeare, in which the principle characters were performed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Betterton, as was the case in Macbeth, though 
music, machinery, and dancing were profusely added to the treat. 


And so our writer closes his article. 

What a storm in a teacup it all seems—save that it 
is not by any means all made little by an intervening 
stretch of past time: the struggle dissociates itself from 
the old days and comes rushing up to us like an image 
in a concave mirror in our daily work in the theatre 
now. In spite of all reason, all experience and all brave 
attempts, the difference has never yet been resolved. 
Still we quarrel over the place and rights of scenery, and 
Craig is as vituperative now as ever Jonson was, but— 
for the nonce—the diatribe is sped from the theatre- 
man, not from the poet-playwright. It transfixes those 

D 
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that do not make the most of scenery, not those who make 
much of it. A champion on this other side is welcome, 
but the quarrel does not seem to be made less bitter, nor 
the issue any clearer. 

But we must break off from this enchanting Davenant, 
and leave the lovely toy he brought the people, as well 
as the biting and scratching that still rages round it. 
Should we go on, we might find that what sprang from 
that tiny Siege of Rhodes at Rutland House was half our 
modern theatre (and the more delightful half), and that 
Sir William Davenant was not only the father of scenery 
in the English public playhouse, but the godfather of 
English Pantomime and of opera, of ballet, of musical 
comedy and revue! At any rate here was a man who 
wanted to get all he could out of theatre, and saw it as 
an art embracing dancing and singing and marvellous 
show as well as an actor’s voice declaiming ‘‘ words, 
words, words”’.... 


HARLEQUIN MERCUTIO 


or 
PLAGUE ON Your Houses 
(A Ride through Raids to Resurrection) 


By ROBERT HERRING 


“Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out ’— 
Romeo and Juliet, 11, i, 3. 


(In previous sections, printed in Nos. 52 and 53, Eco, 
accompanied by MERCUTIO (his Spirit) has revisited homes 
of his childhood. Part 6, here omitted, concerns a cemetery 
and prepares the way for the appearance of HAMLET 
(the Conscience). In this, the concluding section, MERCUTIO 
faces HAMLET for the first time and each recognizes the 
other as a different aspect of the same person. This unifica- 
tion is presented as their being blown together by a bomb. 
From them rises HARLEQUIN, le malin, taking his leave 
and transforming into MERLIN, the magician who, according 
to legend, sleeps until called upon to save the world. MERLIN 
had no father, and therefore depends only on himself. 
He here represents the good in Man, and hence his 
power of self-help and resurrection.—R. H.) 


PART 7 


Your travels now are ended, for the trap 
releases you your race’s final lap ; 

returns you here, to your own home at last, 
the well that drew its bucket from the past. 


The water there, a prism, did refract 
into opposing purposes each act. 
That waded through, the prism’s part is played, 


conflicting colours in one radiance rayed. 
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What’s mirth or misery alone, together twin 

to magic logic of a Harlequin, 

his robe so lozenged that the yellow’s held 

harmless by rose, while black by green’s dispelled. 


[Harlequin. ] 
“ Across all London, every home you trace 
may hold its ground, but’s slightly lost its face. 
Grandmother’s sliced; your parents, cut to bone, 
cemetery grazed, and, the last link, your own, 
condemned—as if it were a cell, 
the place that after illness made you well. 


“ Railings remain,! but these ones are your own. 
Gargoyle is here, knocker on door that’s thrown 
wide open; noise from necromantic grin 

is of mercurial party met within. 

A house you never had the time to warm, 

and are outside it now, while inside swarm 
friends—for so seem they, and their face is known, 
however their teeth talk with different tone 

than you were treated to, when you were host. 


“ And there you have it. By Goneril, you’re a ghost— 
this gathering that you’re watching lip and laugh, ’s 
assembled to arrange your epitaphs— 

these are Mercutio’s mourners, seeing him dead, 
maintain his spirits appreciated.”’ 


[Ego.] Lights, and more lights ! 


[Harlequin.] 
“ Across the windows flit 
lovers, or loved. Only one’s out of it— 


1 The house has an area. 
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not you, outside, but there within it, one 

who, though at home, is noticeably alone. 

He takes no liberties (as strangers do), 

takes or gives nothing—wanders through 

rooms as if used to them, yet still in awe, 

and from him, without moving, all withdraw, 

or rather, close in on themselves, and more tight 

each group goes as he chances to pass by ’t. 

And yet he leaves less ripple than a stone, 

while yet he moves ’mong crowds and is alone.” 
[Ego.] 

“ Lights, still more lights ! (no wrathful warden cries) 

Let me unmist the mirror of my eyes 

from fires still flickering on an Old Year’s Night. 

I fight my fate with faith. I come to light 

one candle here, where many have been bright.” 
[Harlequin.] 

“No longer, now. All that illuminates 

will be the sky, bare skin through patchwork slates. 

Lightning strikes twice. Soon there will be a dearth 

of unity between this roof and earth, 

the walls be parted as if by a comb, 

and, by being out, front door say ‘ not at home’.” 
[Mercutio.] 

The houses—you: for, fearing to be whole, 

you split yourself and let plague in your soul. 

Capture it now: chaos co-ordinate, 

lest fright, not faced, be ever fixed as fate. 
[Ego] at te , 

“Mutter, Mercutio. Say it’s come to this. 

Recall your curse—then, duck, as houses hiss 

have-at your ears; and, looking up, see stand 

one in the door at last you understand. 
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Hamlet, Mercutio ; see him searching still 

for that last ghost the first ghost makes him kill.” 
[Mercutio (taking his place).] 

Come out, dark man. On this nude New Year’s Eve, 

bring thrall to thresh ; hold no more what you grieve. 
[Hamlet.] 

“Bring out your dead!’ To bury them. Ay, 

would I could. 

Yorick, dear yeast, death is misunderstood. 

So many hive within my straw-haired skull, 

I think ’twould be more chaste, more dutiful 

to snap continuance. Only, ... then, I 

would end their immortality, if I die. 

I see myself but as cinerary urn, 

that, till I fill it, will not cease to churn.” 
[Mercutio.] 

Too much, Antonio, Hamlet / Cast that clout. 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy Centaur out. 
{Hamlet.] 

“ Goblin or ghost are you that speak to me?” 
[Mercutio.] 

In your creator's direct dynasty— 

a little earlier, shall we say more flashing? 

Cynic to conscience, stoic still to passion. 

Romeo reversed, a hieroglyph of Hal 

and like him shedding suddenly the False 

staff he relied on, once he'd learnt to walk. 
[Hamlet (aside).] 

“Some kind of kith is this, for he loves talk.” 
[Mercutio.] 

Then, Benedick. And you, by fortune weighed— 
[Hamlet.] 

“To be found?” 
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[Mercutio.] 

Waiting. O fellow, your blade 
you put up, lest your signor rust it. Jacques 
am TI. Later, Prospero, who shakes 
spears at me, Puck— 


[Hamlet.] 
“ Reach bottom in your boast ! 
I need no infinite jester. I seek Ghost. 
You died too soon. J have to live my friend.” 


[Mercutio.] 
He never does, who thinks himself the end. 
Most of us leave a little—I am he 
who, through trapped skin, springs out triumphantly. 
{Hamlet.] 
“You are the voice that’s mobbed me. You, the mole 
murdering my sleep.”’ 
[Mercutio.] 


Hamlet, I am your soul. 
(Hamlet starts.) 


The Prince advanced, and in that moment, flame 
flew at the street; burnt them; and made them same. 
Fire licked their linen—bombs bit squares from skin 
and sable weeds were slashed to Harlequin. 


But he—of whom composed, no Nurse would know, 
so fast one’s blood in veins of other flow. 

And even Jule, that skittle-queen of bones, 

would be hard put to find her cherished stones 

where only charnel hints “here was a house”... . 


yet ears alert hear scraping of Mind’s mouse. 
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[Mercutio (faitly).] 
Ah, you have colour now. Inch-thick, are laced 
with blood-dripped diamonds. ... Mine... . now, 
we are faced 
at first and finally. Though what we see's 
too near to flatter, each in us is free. 
[Hamlet (slowly).] 
‘Tt watch me mirrored in you—you, my son. 
I, what in you (before you) was begun— 
pah, that word ’ppals ! Ever what I meant most 
to make, I missed.” 
[Mercutio (dying).] 
I give you up the Ghost 
you seek, and I’d no home for. 
{Hamlet.] 
“Peace, you rave.” 
[Mercutio.] 
Look to me.... In your morning, I am grave. 
But your grief’s ended. You no more dare be 
prince of a ponderous pusillanimity. 
That plague is over. Though no houses stay 
we share the fight we shirked, an earlier day. 
Onhoused through a wound, I find home (I observe) 
in Hamlet's holed heart. I am whole. It will serve. 
At last, ’tis well... .. The door is wide enough 
for sullen flesh, made spirit, to be stuff 


Fm 
[Hamlet (genzly).] 
“dreams are made, Mercutio, of rest 
in silence.” 
[Mercutio (raising himself ).] 
Golden, I attest / 
Gold ’ tis, to be tongue-tied 
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in such sun-silvered anchorage. To that Ark, your side, 
I, drabbled dove, dive in—now unified. 
My lancing feathers, once, as cock’s, denied, 
peter the dark with more than phoenix pride 
and in that blaze, my light to you returned 
will end our haunting, both by red lights burned 
from our unshielded quart’ring. ... Prince, scot-free, 
ercel eae, 
Take you my sword.... I, ever sole,... you heal. 
(dies) 
{Hamlet.] 
“See, from our pyre, springs Harlequin aloft, 
raising the head from which the mask is doffed ! 
Supple in latticed liv’ry, see—his scales, 
shiv’ring like stir of sleep down dragons’ tails, 
turn diamonds’ opposition into links. 
Glowing, himself glides through their golden chinks— 
leaving one Figure—all ghosts put to flight— 
the being Life has buried in us—Light ! 
Merlin ! Unfathered, woken to avenge 
our street upended with a new Stonehenge.” 


(dies) 


(Rising above the two bodies, Harlequin doffs 
his mask and, the fires burnishing his sutt, 
becomes visible as MERLIN, the sun—god, 

the Wizard, waiting at the bottom of the well 
for Man to set him free to help them.) 


Merlin arose. The lion-head knocker shone 
as a wreath, Thérése-trially ; then was gone, 


glissading with the débris to the shade. 
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[Merlin.] 
While Flesh is grass, I, Spirit, am its blade. 


MERLIN TO MANKIND 
Under the strata that your skulls enfold 


in geologic armistice, still runs 

one thin red vein, a lacing line of gold 

that struggles through your drifted dark, like suns 
waiting to drain the filth you dare but stem. 
Yours to command, whom to sleep you condemn, 
I am those Suns—I, Merlin, who now rise, 

the glory buried in you. Which, for fear it burn, 
you seek to cover, cool and canalize. 

Yet, in the end, erupting, overturn 

all you eclipse me with, and in your need 

reach what it takes an earthquake to have freed. 


Learn, belov’d loons, for whom my sleep is done : 


No farther break ; but turn, and face, your Sun. 


SHETLAND GALE 
By PETER A. JAMIESON 


AFTER THE DAY’Ss labour in the croft fields and at the 
hill looking for sheep the man was tired out. He soon 
fell asleep. Not even the warm desire of his wife kept 
him from sleeping. 

It had not been very good looking, there in the sky 
to the north and west. The moon in the south was 
ugly, too, for all its autumn brilliance. A cold look 
was with it, snow, most likely, they said, as they went 
into the yards behind the houses to see that everything 
was tolerably secure. 

The little house resounded with the man’s snoring. 
He lay in the bed in the living-room, one of his hairy 
arms lying heavily over his wife’s breasts. 

It was this that wakened her. The sense of oppression, 
something dragg’ng her down . . . it seemed as if she 
would choke, as if something sinister was shouting at her. 

She opened her eyes, gasping for breath, the hideous 
dream still upon her. 

A laugh came from her when she realized it had 
only been a dream, that and her man’s arm. She lifted 
his arm and felt relieved, snuggling closer to his body 
for the cold in the room was intense as the peats in the 
fireplace had long crumbled to dead grey ashes. 

She tried to piece together the dream fragments, as 
the neighbour woman had given her a loan of her big 
dream-book and she would find its meaning there. An 
angry man was chasing her at the shore. A boat was 
at the shore. She was tryingto get aboard the boat 
but she had been too late. The man was going into 
the boat, shouting all the time . . . when she awoke. 
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She lay thinking of her dream ; hearing the children’s 
restful breathing; the sleepy lowing of the cows in 
the adjoining byre; the mice scurrying overhead in 
the little loft-room where the meal was stored. 

Occasionally there came the thudding of a gust on 
the gable and roof, the long-drawn sighing of the wind 
on the towering hills on either side of the valley. The 
wind would eddy in the chimney, sending its cold breath 
through the little house, scattering the ashes on the 
hearthstone. 

The wind was rising, she was sure of it. There 
was the sighing on the hills, the loud rumble of the sea 
at the shore, the creaking of the boat against the timbers 
of the rotting pier. 

Feeling glad they had got all the hay stacked in time, 
all the corn hirded in the yard, less a small stack of 
some score sheaves that stood down in the croft, sleep 
came over her and she lay still. 

For a time only the man’s snoring and the scampering 
mice could be heard. It seemed as if the wind had fallen 
away, it was so eerily quiet in the dark valley. The 
crofts with their little stone houses, stubble fields, open 
fences, stacked yards, lay silent. Only the sea rushing 
by the skerries, into the firth, striking angrily against 
the boat and pier, told of the bitterness that was 
on the way. The moon was hidden by thick clouds, 
the Aurora spread fanwise over the northern sky, 
patches of its ghostly light showing through the cloud 
gaps. 

Again the woman struggled in the toils of her dream, 
again she fought to awaken . . . only to laugh, relieved, 
to find there was no fiend chasing her, only her own 
man lying as if half over her, his limbs pressing hers. 
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He was awake, kissing her, and drawing her body 
nearer to him, when suddenly he lay still and whispered : 
“The wind ! Christ, d’you hear it ?” 

She shivered with the fear that came on her, listening 
to the fury. 

The house seemed to have been hit by some great 
force. The door shook violently, the windows rattled 
as the hail lashed against their small panes. 

Cursing, the man leapt out of bed, groping for his 
clothes. 

“T’ll go into the yard! That corn’s lying loose... 
find the flashlight, will you?” 

She grovelled, half-naked, for the matches. The 
draught from the chimneys rushing throughout the 
house, with the draught seeping in through every jink 
and cranny, blew out match after match; but the lamp 
flickered to dull life at last and she found the electric 
torch on the shelf. 

“ Three o’clock ! ” 

The man flashed the light on the clock ticking drowsily 
on the soot-thickened mantelpiece. “Hell! What 
a night ! Stay in, lass, I’ll manage... .” 

Nos ifconie to help.) 27’ 

But he had hurried outside, the wind rushing in as 
he’d opened the door scattering loose clothes and 
articles pell-mell through the place. 

She hurried into the ben-room where the youngest 
children were sitting up, whimpering, scared at the 
darkness and the hideous noise of the storm. 

The woman consoled the bairns. They lay down again, 
the youngest drowsily mumbling something about 
having heard his “ little red calf crying for its mammie 
in the byre”’. 
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Bidding the eldest girl look to her brothers, their 
mother left the room. 

The wind fell on her as she got outside and shut the 
door. She held on to the wall, edging herself ever closer 
to the yard gate where she could see the flashes from 
the torch as her man worked at securing the sheaves. 

It was pitch dark. After a time she struggled into 
the yard. The sheaves met her as they came sailing 
through the airlikeso much chaff off a winnowing flakkie.? 

Her man was shouting something, but she could not 
hear a word. 

The wind was shrieking and howling, growling, like 
a lot of animals in mortal pain, as it tore down off the 
western hill, The sea was boiling furiously down in 
the firth. She heard a huge crash, and knew then it must 
be the boat, or else boat and pier, laid in smithereens on 
the rocks. 

The fishermen had surely not had time to get down 
to the pier, but even if they had they would have been 
unable to save the boat. 

There was no time to look about them, no time for 
thought even. They toiled furiously to get as many 
sheaves saved as they could. The big haystack was still 
standing. They had to fall flat at times and cling to the 
earth as particularly fierce gusts struck the yard. 

They both kept shouting encouraging words to 
each other ;_ but the storm mocked them, the hail-laden 
wind silenced them. Once, taken unawares, the woman 
was sent hurtling, only saving herself by clinging 


desperately to a rope fastened at the end of the hay- 
stack. 


1 Flakkie, a bit of packing or bag used for laying corn on when winnowing 
outside on the croft. 
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Only once, during a momentarily lull—and even 
then they could hear the fearsome howling and shrieking 
on the heights as if gathering strength for another 
onslaught—she heard her man shout: ‘“ The stack 
on the rig! It'll just have to go... .” 

Lights were flashing all through the valley. Folk 
from every croft were outside, securing their hardly- 
won crops. 

The ground was white, the gale had broken, by the 
time they had secured what they could with stout ropes 
and chains, held down with stones, bars of iron, from 
the boat’s ballast, and bits of battens picked up along 
the shore. 

It was still dark, for all the snow, when they got 
into the house and bolted the door. 

The wind was still noisy, awe-inspiring ; but it was 
steadier, the terrible gusts were less frequent. 

The children slept soundly. 

The man sat down in a chair by the black fireplace. 

For some minutes neither of them spoke. They both 
looked at the clock. It was five o’clock. Two hours of 
strenuous effort, a fight against the elements. 

They were breathing heavily, weary and dishevelled. 

Then the man lit his pipe. She heard him, as if 
sighing: “Aye! Those sheep... .” 

Bending to kindle the fire the woman looked at her 
man. The light from the lamp revealed great sweat 
beads on his forehead. 

He was leaning his head on his hand, as if rubbing 
his hand on his brow. 

She blanched and started, but hurried to fetch water 
and a cloth as she saw the deep gash running red when 
he took away his hand. 
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ATLANTIC ORDEAL. ELspeTH Hux.ey. Chatto 
and Windus. 4s. 6d. 
THIs Is THE best recording to date of a “ survivor” 
story. No words are wasted, but the different atmosphere 
is excellently suggested, of the excited start, the children, 
the first calm days, the sinking of the City of Benares, 
and the long trial of almost a week in a crowded lifeboat 
with tremendous seas and little water or food. One of 
the astonishing facts was the lack of imagination when 
the survivors did reach port and they were rushed from 
excitement to excitement instead of being allowed to 
recuperate quietly. A good volume for the young 
because of its true pictures of both tragedy and heroism. 


FREE FRANCE AND BRITAIN. THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH COMPANION. Edited by W. G. Corp. 
J. M. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


IF THIS WERE 1910, there would be much to praise in this 
volume of short essays designed to promote mutual 
Anglo-French understanding. As we are in 1942, we 
can only wonder that the book omits so much of what 
was and is, modern France. Whether we like it or not, 
we cannot understand that country unless we have a 
knowledge of its now famous “‘ Popular Front’. There 
were dangerous elements in the movement, there were 
also strands of progress that, properly led, might have 
prevented the collapse of r94o0. It is useless to imagine 
that the Paris of Edward the Seventh’s day is going to 
return after this war though such is the atmosphere 
many of these pages suggest. The article on Anglo- 
French Literary Contacts though sound as far as it goes, 
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stops abruptly with Lamartine and Musset, without 
mention of the profound influence of many American 
writers upon French thought of the last fifty years, an 
influence that had certainly political repercussions. 
Many of the contributions are interesting, but the final 
impression is that it is a book written by the elderly 
about the country of their youth. 
BRYHER 


I FIND TREASON. RicHaRD ROLLINS. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 
THIS BOOK MAKES sad reading. It is one more proof of 
the failure of the democratic nations to realize the Nazi 
danger in time and prevent this second world war. The 
material is familiar to those who have had either to work 
with refugees or who read American newspapers, but 
there must still be thousands in England to whom the 
Nazi methods of infiltration are unfamiliar. There are 
reproductions of documents seized during the course 
of the author’s investigations for the Committee on 
un-American activities and plenty of exciting tales. The 
chief value of the book is its exposure of how easy it is 
to start mass hatreds and to destroy freedom under the 
guise of apparently patriotic ideas. It is a plea that 
citizens should be taught to sift ideas and not to echo 


slogans. 
LAMBERT STONE 


A LADY’S CHILD. Enip Starker. Faber. 15s. 
Miss STARKIE SEEMS to have had more than the usual 
unhappiness common to gifted children who do not fit 
into the standard patterns. Some of this was due, no 


doubt, to the failure of her parents to recognize that her 
E 
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talents were musical, rather than academic. The title 
of the book, however, is misleading. There is no real 
indication that the author’s struggles were due to her 
family keeping up a state that their finances could not 
afford, she would have had to meet just as much opposi- 
tion had she come from a proletarian background. Her 
difficulties were not social, they were psychological, and 
cry for the help of a psychoanalyst on every page. Her 
sufferings are undisputed, but the strictures upon people 
whose temperaments happened to be alien to her own 
are so harsh that she destroys the reader’s sympathy. 
It is not a volume to be easily forgotten, but it is less 
for the general reader than for those interested in educa- 
tion, religious and theoretical, and for all psychological 
students. 
MoRID SPALDING 


A THOUSAND SHALL FALL. Hans HABE. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 


It 1s GooD to know that Mr. Habe’s book is a best seller 
in the States, because it cannot have too large a circula- 
tion. Moments of it remind us of the Enormous Room, 
although it lacks the clarity and sureness of that earlier 
volume. The beginning is full of the irreality that we 
all felt at the beginning of the war, the “ Oh, but it can’t 
possibly happen”’, that blinded many to events about 
them. So in the battle chapters there is no feeling of 
personality, but until the prison camp is reached a 
cinematic moving of shadowy events. Then the last 
third of the book changes, it becomes intensely personal 
as the escape begins, and character after character 
emerges, brave or corrupt or frightened, but certainly 
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to be remembered as if we had met them ourselves. 
This different quality of the writing fits the subject, for 
it was within no one’s power, however much they 
doubted the French machine, to have predicted so 
amazing a collapse. 

The author has little new material to report, but his 
picture of the lack of equipment is horrifying. In case 
some readers consider it exaggerated, it was this 
reviewers experience, watching French soldiers stream 
over the Swiss frontier to be interned, that uniforms and 
boots were of miserable quality and rifles were in- 
sufficient. Many people, particularly in the States, 
stressed Habe’s observations as to the much better 
treatment of the German than the French soldier. 
It is well to remember, however, that to some extent this 
difference existed in 1914, and yet the French did not 
crack in that war. How far, of course, their failure in 
1940 was due to war weariness inherited from 1918 is 
another question. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Habe’s book will be widely 
read in England, for the more people realize that courage 
alone cannot save a country if it is strangled with 
bureaucratic bottlenecks the better. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


PAUL CEZANNE: LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
REWALD. Bruno Cassirer (distributed by Faber). 15s. 


Oxtp PauL CEZANNE, who growled “Be damned to 
you” to the Nosey Parkers of Aix, wrote bitterly to 
Joachim Gasquet: “I thought that one could do good 
painting without attracting attention to one’s private 
life.’ What would have been his fury if he could have 
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seen this book ? For here are gathered together without 
discrimination all the odd letters and notes that, in four 
years’ searching, M. Rewald could lay his hands on. 
In the preface the editor has the grace to be diffident 
and murmurs of “ sacrilege’ ; but he pleads in justifica- 
tion that Cézanne’s own words are needed to give the 
world a truer idea of his life and character than has been 
spread abroad in the hundred-and-one hearsay legends 
that have evolved from who-knows-where. 

Of these two hundred odd letters more than half are 
addressed to Zola, and a large number of these do no 
more than beg for money to support Paul’s Hortense. 
There is a mass of youthful writing, facetious, affected, 
and garnished with flaccid doggerel. We blush for the 
boy who, in a flash of shame, breaks off one of his letters 
with: “I do nothing but pile stupidity on absurdity.” 
Why print this? The letters of significance are those 
written to young followers, to the earnest Emile Bernard 
in particular, in the period 1889-1906. Here the recluse 
of Aix writes of his researches in optics, and here if 
anywhere he states his credo: that a painter is led 
nowhere by reading, writing, or talking of his art, that 
he must go to nature and there work out his own destiny 
“to realize his sensations ”’. ‘ 

There are fifty-two illustrations, photographs of the 
master at work “sur le motif’, of his studio and 
apparatus (some fetish-making here,—zhe actual paint- 
box,...ah/), and reproductions of paintings and 
drawings. These last bring the true breath of the 
master. Here is Cézanne, and it is to these pages alone 


that the eye returns. Beside them the letters do not 
matter. 


JOHN PETTS 
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ENGLISH CHURCH CRAFTSMANSHIP. F. H. 
CROSSLEY. Batsford. 85. 6d 
HERE IS ANOTHER book in the ever-growing British 
Heritage Series, produced in that manner which the 
publishers have led us to expect, with lavish illustrations, 
authoritative text, format in excellent taste. Medieval 
Church Craftsmanship of England and Wales would be a 
title giving a truer idea of the contents, for although the 
writer deals with examples as late as 1800 he devotes the 
main body of his book to the work produced in those 
strange centuries that we call the Middle Ages. (I add the 
name of the Principality and protest against the lumping 
of Wales as a mere county of England in the index of 
illustrations.) Mr. Crossley’s problem hasbeen tocoverhis 
vast subject in 115 pages, space that could easily be given 
up to thesculptured facade of Wellsalone. He has divided 
the book into ten sections, each dealing with a particular 
craft, that of the mason and stonecarver, the glazier, the 
iron-and bronze-worker,andsoon. A useful introduction 
sketches the background to the lives of the craftsmen, the 
social and economic conditions of the time (so far as these 
are known) and their effect on the quality of the works 
wrought. A short epilogue touches on the course of the 
crafts after the Suppression, an attempt to round off the 
book with some consideration of later examples, but it 
is hurried and inadequate and the book would be better 
without it. (This last sentence would apply to the preface, 
which is not in the best of taste to say the least. Mr. 
Crossley has become embittered to see so much of the 
work he loves destroyed by bombs—and who has not?p— 
yet it is to be regretted that he has brought this bitterness 
into print couched in the hate phrases of our most un- 
balanced daily leader-writers “.. . the modern Hun... 
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99 


mind warped and twisted... savage barbarism... 
and the rest. Similar virulence creeps into later pages. 
The book will date.) 

The text forms a most detailed and informative guide 
to our heritage of church craftsmanship throughout the 
land. Mr. Crossley has all the facts at his fingers’ ends ; 
the amount of data he has collected is prodigious. He has 
been an ardent seeker and gives page after page of 
particularized information of his findings. It would be 
difficult to find a more meticulous assembly of the facts 
of the subject, but in the mass these make dull reading— 
too many “ dry facts like biscuits ’’ clog the palate, and 
they are but little relieved by the verbose commentary 
with its liberal mixture of metaphors. The general reader 
(who, by the way, would be grateful for a glossary to 
help him with such words as slype and iconostasis) is 
advised to follow the writer closely in his data but to 
beware of accepting statements of his personal enthusiasms. 
His facts are not to be disputed, but some of his beliefs 
are to be quarrelled with. “ The highest and most perfect 
exposition of medizval thought in sculpture’’ he describes 
as “dignified, gentle and remote’’. (Burne-Jones’s wan 
women come to mind.) The adjectives I would submit in 
place of theseare—fearful, vital,andstark. Another phrase 
that makes me gape, then gulp, is his sneer at “ the staid 
classicism of Greece”’. Staid. Apt word for the fig-leafed 
Antique Room of the art schools, but Greece . . . May 
golden Aphrodite and the full-limbed maids who fly in 
sea-wet robes before the hot glances of the horsemen 
forgive Mr. Fred H. Crossley, F.S.A. 

More than 200 most excellent photographs and four 
plates in colour illustrate the text and make us realize the 
wealth of craftsmanship our churches still possess. A 
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large number of the photographs were taken by the writer 
himself and as clear records they could not be bettered. 
Many have a particular value in that they focus attention 
on details of carving and sculpture often lost in the mass 
of a building or show the construction of vaulting and 
gallery screens from new angles of vision; some bring 
to our notice for the first time examples of great aesthetic 
value, among them a perfectly drawn head in glass at 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, a grandly monstrous gargoyle 
at St. George’s, Windsor, and details of most lovely 
Welsh design at Llanegrin and Llananno. 

This book opens our eyes and we find ourselves richer 
than we thought. We owe the writer and publishers a 
debt of gratitude for giving us such a book at such a time, 

JOHN PETTS 


ENGLISH NIGHT-LIFE. Tuomas Burke. _ Illus- 
trated. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. BURKE APPEARS to have been committed by con- 
vention to taking “ night-life’? as having nothing to 
do with night-work, but only with the search for 
pleasure. This makes for a certain monotony. The night- 
shifts of workers would have formed a contrast with 
the “ bright lights? which are in the main his subject. 
He dwells much on the entertainments of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but writes sketchily of our 
own. Past pastimes can be learned of from other books, 
but a co-ordinated survey of our own all-night cafés, 
midnight matinées, South Kensington night-clubs, and 
other nocturnal diversions. Chelsea Arts Ball (strangely 
omitted) would have been a useful addition to the 
documentation of the last four decades. Mr. Burke 
thinks little of them, it is true; he characterizes “ the 
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general life of this age”? as one with “ bat’s wings, bat’s 
ears, and bat’s brains”. Without disputing that, it 
may be said that it would be interesting to see how the 
general life were reflected in its night-life, in more 
detail than he allows. By calling his book a history of 
English night-life “ from Curfew to Present Black-out”, 
he incurred the responsibility of giving more descrip- 
tion, and less dismissal, to our age. For the rest, the 
book has a sufficiency of social and historical anecdote 
to make, ironically enough, good bedside reading, and 
the illustrations are a delight. H. K. FISHER 


THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN. CoMmPTON 
MACKENzIE. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
THE RICH HOUSE. STELLA GIBBONS. Longmans. 
TO-MORROW TO FRESH WOODS. RuHyYS 
DaviEs. Heinemann. 9s. 
THE CENTRAL FIGURE of Mr. Mackenzie’s new book is 
that Ben Nevis who made so hilarious an appearance 
in The Red Tape Worm. He is the monarch who roaringly 
withstands all invasion of his glen, whether by Sassenach 
hikers or Scottish Nationalists. These modern manifesta- 
tions find themselves caught up in feud of the first 
water, developed in the best tradition of siege, sortie, 
and skirmish. Mr. Mackenzie in writing of it gives us 
farce rather than satire; to some, therefore, the book 
will lack the mordancy which made The Red Tape 
Worm so memorable; but The Monarch of the Glen 
is farce of the highest order. Mr. Mackenzie’s gift for 
narrative is such that the story is never held up by his 
inventiveness—and never has he been so inventive. 
Far more is brought within the pages of the book than 
this brief sketch can indicate and one has constantly 
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to look for the jokes, not because they are few but 
because there are so many, one is afraid of missing some 
in the midst of appreciating others. 

Miss Gibbons also maintains her pitch from start to 
finish, and her book is satire throughout. The satire 
is so sly that it would be possible for those she writes 
about to read The Rich House and think it a rather 
trivial tale of unpleasant people. But anyone who has 
ever known the dreariness, and observed the viciousness, 
of residential life in a seaside town, will rejoice to have 
all these types so mercilessly paraded, with only a slight 
jerking of the strings to remind us what puppets they are. 

There is no satire in To-morrow To Fresh Woods ; 
Mr. Rhys Davies’s love of humanity takes the direct 
approach. In this book he returns to his old form. 
He tells the story of the growth of a small Welsh mining 
town in the closing years of the last century. Through 
it runs also the story of the growth of a boy, but first 
and foremost the book is a study of the scene of which 
he is part and from which he takes his being. This, the 
town of Wern, is seen through the doors and windows 
of his father’s grocery shop, and the peculiar interest 
of this shop is its place in the social scheme, as Mr. Davies 
sees it. Here is no attack on the tradesman as “ petty 
bourgeois’. Instead, “in a strike the tradesman was 
a bigger loser than either the miner or the mine-owner. 
The miners hung idle about the place, living on credit ; 
the owner was without profit, but was not losing any 
of the coal in his pits. But the tradesman handed out his 
stock without a cash return, worked daily in his shop 
without a wage, and dipped into his bank-balance to 
pay his wholesalers.” It is the shop, therefore, that is 
the hero of the tale, but it is the people who give it the 
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life to be heroic—Roderick. ‘‘ With no capability to 
feel profoundly either great anguish or splendid joy. 
But whatever happened, he would s ng content through 
life’; Hannah, h's wife, fearfu of poverty for them- 
selves and of extravagance in others, and her son Penry, 
to whom at the end she allows herself to say, “ We'll 
have a tin of peaches . . . we'd be rich to-day if all the 
peaches eaten in Wern had been paid for.” “ That the 
people have eaten peaches at all,” Penry said, “ is some- 
thing,” and it is that symbol which has been shown to the 
outcome of the shop’s struggles, and of its owners with it. 

Mr. Rhys Davies writes well, but his style now seems 
to be fully within his command, whether in such a 
passage of lyrical beauty as an evening interview between 
man and wife, on page 27, or in the glittering vigour of 
the musc hall on page 213. It is sometimes forgotten 
that books should be written as well as read, and this 
one is worth buying for its writing, as well as its story. 

CHARLES CALVERT 
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lectures. There are suggestions, applicable to women 
equally with men, upon what to do should an enemy 
be able to obtain control of a district, there are chapters 
upon destroying tanks and cars, seizing a sentry, ambush- 
ing men, and memorizing a landscape. Tom Wintring- 
ham has written an excellent introduction and though 
not intended for them, it is hard to imagine a book 
that would be more popular among most small boys. 
There is valuable information for all the population in 
case of invasion. 

Hundreds, probably thousands, of people to-day 
are keeping poultry and rabbits for the first time in 
their lives. As one of this number, but without expert 
knowledge, the reviewer can say that the booklet 
answers a number of questions that are bound to occur, 
within the first week of buying pullets. The diagrams 
are useful, as are the feeding lists, the addresses to which 
applications for permitted rations have to be made, and 
the charts of helpful weeds and plants. There are 
particulars of breeds, a list of common diseases and 
their treatment, particularly good in these times when 
specialist treatment is often hard to obtain and informa- 
tion as to building chicken houses and hutches. 

Mr. Elvin has written a series of brief biographies 
of notable Americans. Such studies could easily become 
a tiresome recapitulation of facts but the author has 
been able to make them interesting and alive. The book 
is written from a Left political point of view, and this 
should be borne in mind as the general American public, 
much less revolutionary than many English Tories are, 
would dispute many of his judgments on their statesmen. 
It is otherwise an introduction to American history that 
many readers will enjoy. E. FARRER 


